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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this publication is to present the 
thinking of graduate and undergraduate students on contemporary 
issues, particularly those related to modern rhetoric and 
communication. The first section of this issue consists of articles 
on such topics as the current status of the weathermen movement; the 
sexual revolution in America; a comparison of two approaches to 
interpersonal communication (the traditional etiquette approach 
versus modem self-actualization theories) ; a study of the rhetoric 
of the English women' s suffrage movement; an analysis of the rhetoric 
of the New South; and implications for communications of the Pentagon 
papers incident. The second section, initiated in this issue, 
contains articles pertaining to mass media and the fine arts. . 
Following an introductory article that outlines the scope of the new 
section, there is an essay on current standards of commercial 
television and reviews of current books, films, and television 
programs. The third section, "Critical and Directive input," consists 
of interpretations and evaluations of some of the contributions. In 
this issue, there are critiques of the Weathermen article and a 
previously published article on women's liberation. (Author/RN) 
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VAVUU •Mills O Ul'unu ilXL» ar XU IN IS 

to present the thinking of undergraduate and graduate students on contemporary 
issues. As a study in rhetoric and communication, authors focus upon contem- 
porary social and political actions that convey a message to others. As 
critics, authors describe, interpret, and evaluate the messages conveyed by 
these social and political acts. 

Philosophically, MOMENTS is committed to the belief that academic journals 
must focus upon the contemporary situation that confronts all of us in 
defining and reacting to our symbolic world. In addition, it is believed that 
students need a forum to present their thoughts and that students are capable 
of- critical,.,. • reasoned analyses of the world around them before they obtain 
any specific degree from an institution of higher education. Moreover, it is 
believed that rhetorical criticism and communication studies can be an inter- 
gral part of the decision-making process and interests of the larger non- 
academic community. While retaining a commitment to the insightful tools of 
analysis and standards of the academic world, there is a need to begin to 
change Otis Walter ' s descriptive claim that, "The world at' large takes no note 
of. the work of the professional rhetorical critic." 

MOMENTS is published in the Fall, Winter, Spring and Summer. Publication of 
articles in. MOMENTS is restricted to any undergraduate or graduate college 
student. However, any reader, may submit statements/critical analyses for the 
Critical/Directive Input" and "Mass Media and Fine Arts" sections of MCMENTS. 
A® . public forums, these sections will stimulate, it is hoped, an .interest in 
.the critical, decision-making potential of rhetorical criticism. 

•Manuscripts are considered for publication on the basis of the above editorial 
policy and on the basis of the significance, scholarship, and style of the 
articles. Articles should not exceed 4,000 words. Longer articles are consid- 
ered for publication, but the Editors do feel they have an obligation to repre- 
sent the thinking of a wide number and variety of students. Statements/crit-- 
ical reviews for the "Critical/Directive Input" and "Mass Media and Fine Arts" 
sections should npt exceed 1,000 words. . Authors should consult the MLS Style 
Sheet .in preparing manuscripts and submit academic and/or expertise qualif ica- 
b ions with the completed manuscript as well as a return address and telephone 
; number.. Manuscripts and correspondence should be sent to: The. Student Press 
ll^_Sou^i_Ei^^ Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404. C ^ y ’ 
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"To understand guerilla war is not to endorse it; 
not to understand it is to make it inevitable." 

Scanlan 1 s Monthly 

When the Weatherman, the militant faction of SDS, 
walked out of the Chicago SDS National Convention in 
June of 1969 > they were to become the leading mili- 
tant, radical group in the "cultural -political revo- 
lution" in America. They became the "first organ- 
ized white group to publicly stress the importance 
of armed struggle in America." 1 The Weather Peoples' 
ideas and actions were appalling to the nation, but 
prior to their first communique (issued on May 21 , 
1970), there had been no "official" statement from 
the organizational head (Weather Bureau) of the un- 
derground group. Their first communique was literal- 
ly a Declaration of a State of War; a declaration 
not against another nation-state, but against the 
United States. It stated that within fourteen days 
after its issuance an act of violence would be car- 
ried out against "a symbol or institution of Ameri- 
kan injustice. "2 a few days after the deadline, the 
headquarters of the New York City police department 
was bombed -- the Weatherman took credit for the act 
in their second communication. In effect, this act 
of violence established Weatherman: "The power 
structure experienced the anger and frustration of 
of being outwitted and out-maneuvered in the very 
place where people assumed they were strongest."^ 

Since the group's inception, an increasing number of 
bombings or acts of terrorism have occurred within 
the United States. 4 The Weatherman have claimed re- 
sponsibility for a good portion of this violence— a 
violence which is designed to promote and secure the 
members' deep convictions and efforts to gain world 
communism. However, violence — as am independent 
act — is often an unclear rhetorical strategy. The 
target, purpose and accidental injuries may be over- 
shadowed by the act itself. As a result, the Weath- 
erman have sought to explain and justify their acts 
of violence and to educate the public through commu- 
niques. These comminiques are the only "direct" 
contact with the rest of society they have, because 
their terrorism has automatically forced them "un- 
derground." 5 To date, the Weather Bureau has issued 
nine communiques; this study will focus' upon a rhet- 
orical analysis of five of them. Their first commu- 
nication is basically a statement of strategy. Num- 
ber two, three and four are reiterations of the 
strategies outlined in the first, relating them to 
specific incidents. Communique number nine, "New 
Morning— Changing Weather" (December 6, 1970), is an 
overview of events since the Weatherman were organ- 
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ized, a critical analysis of those e- 
vents, recognition of the "military 
error" and a statement about what can 
be done (in terns of strategy) in or- 
der to correct the "evils" that arc 
befalling the revolution. These five 
communications rhetorically reflect 
the ideological changes of the Weath- 
ermen. 

This analysis of the communiques from 
the Weatherman Underground is asking, 
"How has the ideology of the Weather- 
man developed?" In order to answer 
this question, the ideological dimen- 
sions of the Weathermans rhetoric is 
divided into two periods: the first 
period includes all of the first four 
commune sues; and the second period 
consists >f the ninth underground com- 
munication. This analysis will then 
begin to determine what factors are 
considered the pollutants of our so- 
ciety and who the Weathermen single 
out or apply the guilt to for the pre- 
sent condition of our country. A 
strategy or plan to redeem the society 
is established, and finally, the act 
itself occurs in order to purify the 
the nation. It is then possible to 
compare the two periods of the Weath- 
ermens rhetoric in order to expose 
the changes in the ideology of the 
Weather People.® 

In the past, a major criticism of the 
Weathermen- -from both outside of and 
withir. organizational ranks- -has been 
that they have failed to reach and ed- 
ucate the masses of the people. In 
one article by four ex-Weathemen, the 
underground organization is criticized 
because it: 

"believed that it was necessary to 
begin armed struggle immediately. . . 
Instead of trying to educate and 
organize the people who did not see 
this, they wrote them off as ene- 
mies of the world revolution. 

The Weathermen did not understand 
that in order to lead people into 
1 higher levels* of effective revo- 
lutionary action it is necessary to 



instill in them correspondingly 
* higher levels* of revolutionary 
consciousness and understanding. "7 
At the time this article was written, 
this criticism was valid, but it no 
longer is. In determining what the 
shift has been in the ideology of the 
Weather People, the central thesis de- 
veloped here is that the Weathermen* s 
idea of leadership and education has 
changed to one of a higher level of 
"revolutionary consciousness and un- 
derstanding." 

First Period 

The Weathermen have been struggling 
hard since "birth." Progressive Labor 
(PL) and the Weatherman, both factions 
of SDS, went into the Chicago 3DS Na- 
tional Convention with differing views 
on what SDS was and what it should be 
in the future; polarization resulted. 
The Weatherman contingency walked out 
of the convention, and Bernardine 
Dohrn, me of the founders and spokes- 
women for the Weatherman, returned la- 
ter to explain their position to PL-- 
only to be heckled.® In spite of the 
heckling, the Weatherman had literally 
stepped out in front of all the ac- 
tion; they took control of SDS. 

The name of the organization was taken 
from a line in Bob Dylan *s "Subterran- 
ean Homesick Blues" ("You Don*t Need A 
Weatherman To Know Which Way The Wind 
Blows"). The Weather metaphor which 
can be used in nearly all phases of 
the organization, has been used to 
such an extent; its leaders have aptly 
christened themselves the Weather Bu- 
reau, many have made attempts to fore- 
cast the Weather and the Weathermen 
used the metaphor appropriately in 
their ninth communique in order to 
project a change in their ideology. 

As growing numbers of people in the 
United States push for an end to the 
war shouting, "Bring the troops home.*" 
the Weather People are right in chorus 
with, "Bring the war home!" For them, 
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an end to the war is not necessary; it 
is "Amerika: The Final Front. "9 The 
Weathermen, clearly, have been and 
will be attempting to continue the 
struggle; the streets of "honky Ameri- 
ka" are the battlefields now, though. 

Armed struggle at this time in history 
is one of the key issues that has made 
the Weatherman so unique. This was a 
period of physical shock for the rest 
of the nation. In order to educate 
the "shocked" nation to the value of 
their violence, the communiques out- 
lining their strategies during this 
period were issued. 10 

Strategy of Pollution 

Amerikan imperialism ; war and racism 
are our enemies . It is the system of 
Amerikan imperialism which is the pri- 
mary pollutant of our society. It a- 
lone has fostered ideas of reform 
which doesn't work --prisons, police, 
ROTC and the "Man's Army." War and 
racism are two other pollutants of 
this society; not outgrowths of Ameri- 
can imperialism, but evils. Although 
the Weathermen never do state any spe- 
cific strategy of pollution, their 
agents are obvious from the very be- 
ginning of the first communique: "All 
over the world, people fighting Ameri- 
can imperialism look to Amerika 's 
youth to use our strategic position 
behind enemy lines to join forces in 
the destruction of the empire." Amer- 
ican imperialism is already "In the 
air;" it is time for the youth of A- 
merica to "come alive." 

Strategies of Guilt 

1- Mixon is to blame . One of the 
major contributors to pollution is 
President Nixon; the man probably most 
directly associated with Amerikan im- 
perialism. The fact that "Nixon in- 
vaded Jumbodia" is stressed in each of 
the first three communiques. Guilt 
has been placed on the Chief Executive 
for 'the attempted genocide against 
6 



black people." The blame for these 
racist ideuls — promoted by Nixon — and 
their continuation is placed primarily 
on him. He has obviously assumed the 
guilt of any government leaders pre- 
ceeding him in the making of this im- 
perialistic state. 

2. Pigs in this country are guilty. 
The pigs are the strength of an empire 
that has committed crimes against the 
people. Their actions have been cold 
and heartless--contributing to the 
growth of the state. "They have mur- 
dered... and tortured. They are re- 
sponsible for... the imprisonment... 
and the continual brutality against" 
the oppressed. As presented through 
the eyes of the Weathermen in their 
communiques, the police are literally 
pigs. The crimes they have committed 
make them guilty --along with Nixon— 
of pollution. 

3^ Attorney General Mitchell is 
guilty . The Attorney General along 
with J. Edgar Hoover have cited the 
Weathermen as outlaws and are the re- 
presentatives of the state fighting 
the organization. Mitchell's guilt of 
pollution has been derived merely be- 
cause he is on the wrong side. They 
feel confident that they have a hold 
on the Attorney General: "to General 

Mitchell we say: Don't look for us, 

Dog." Guilt-by-association with the 
imperialist state also places Nixon's 
General on the Weathermen's blacklist. 

Strategies of Purification 

!• Revolutionary violence is the 
only way . The people of this country 
have been raised and educated to be- 
lieve that reform is the best method 
of changing the state of things, but 
the Weathermen feel that the only re- 
sult has been a "frustration" and "im- 
potence" of the yonnger generation. 
The kids are the ones who must bring 
the change; although, not through re- 
form: "the lines are drawn. . .protest 

and marches don't do it. Revolution- 
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ary violence is the only way.' 1 if one 
way hasn't worked for the past genera- 
tions, the Weathermen refuse to make 
the same mistake. Instead, they are 
heading out to "attack with rocks, 
riots and bombs the greatest killer- 
pig ever known to man--American imper- 
ialism." The idea behind the typo of 
change the Weathermen are seeking, 
means to seek change now; "kick ass" 
and don't ask questions. "Now we are 
at war," they declare. As the Weath- 
erman see it, you believe as they do 
and fight with them, or you don't and 
fight against them. In joining toget- 
her with other revolutionaries for the 
destruction of imperialism they are e- 
scaping from the past: "we will never 
go back." This way, then, is the only 
way to change the empire. The strug- 
gle must be armed, and it must be now. 
The revolution is upon America, and 
according to the Weathermen, it will 
be a bloody, violent struggle; an open 
confrontation with the pigs. 

2. We are adopting the classic 
guerrilla strategy of the Viet Cong 
and the urban guerrilla strategy of 
the Tupamaros to our own situation? 
The revolution has gone underground 
and will use the methods of two of the 
best known, modern guerrilla forces — 
the Viet Cong and the Tupamaros. One 
of the most famous underground manuals 
on revolution, the Minimanual , written 
by Carlos Marighella in 1969, provides 
guerrilla strategies and techniques 
now employed by the Weathermen. The 
strategy outlined by the guerrilla is 
to work from the outside to destroy 
the system: "The pigs try to look in- 

vulnerable, but we keep finding their 
weaknesses.” Not only does such a 
make it next to impossible for the en- 
emy to detect them, but it is morally 
and psychologically frustrating to the 
power structure. 

3^ They outlaw , we build . What 
the empire creates, it is up to the 
revolutionary to destroy. As symbols 
of Amerikan imperialism find a place 



to live and grow in the society, it 
will be the job of the Weathermen to 
destroy these symbols: "They build a 

Bank of America, kids burn it down. 
They outlaw grass, we build a culture 
of life and music.” In effect, they 
are saying that if something is harm- 
ful to the empire, then it can find a 
home in this revolution. As outlaws, 
they are to remove the pollutants from 
society. 

h. We are outlaws , we are free . As 
an underground organization the Weath- 
ermen have been declared fugitives but 
by moving freely in and out of every 
city they can accomplish their goal. 
In their second communication, they 
pointed out their ability to strike 
"first" because of their freedom: 
"They guard their buildings and we 
walk right past their guards. They 
look for us — we get to them first." 
It is evident, that it is important to 
the Weathermen to stay "straight" in 
order to remain "free and fighting" 
revolutionaries in an extremely stra- 
tegic position — "invisible" and "be- 
hind enemy lines.” 

Strategy of Redemption 

Guns and grass are united in the youth 
underground . In building a new cul- 
ture to replace the old, polluted A- 
merikan imperialist state, the Weath- 
er People have related LSD and mari- 
juana to guns and fighting. If you 
smoke (grass), you should fight. If 
you fight, you should smoke — the two 
go hand-in-hand.’ In their first com- 
munique, Bernardine Dohrn stated: 

"Dope is one of our weapons. The 
laws against marijuana mean that 
millions of us are outlaws long be- 
fore we actually split. - Guns and 
grass are united in the youth un- 
derground. Freaks are revolution- 
aries and revolutionaries are 
freaks. If you want to find us, 
this is where we are. In every 
tribe, commune, dormitory, farm- 
house, barracks, townhouse where 
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kids are making love, smoking dope 
and loading guns." 

The redemption effort is a united ef- 
fort of types of people who don't nor- 
mally work together. It is this type 
of united assault on imperialism that 
is to make the new system of world 
communism thrive. “Political power 
grows out of a gun, a Molotov, a riot, 
a commune .. .and from the soul of the 
people. 11 It is these characteristics 
on which a new system can be built; 
the new culture .will be pure. 

Second Period 

As the Weathermen matured, their i- 
deology still reflected the harshness 
and sternness contained in their 
theory of armed struggle, as outlined 
in tJiOi* r earlier communiques: "The 

future f our struggle is the future 
of in the streets."!! The lead- 

ers of the organisation remained firm 
and undaunted by the authorities: "Any 
kind of action that fucks up the pigs* 
war and helps the people to win is a 
good kind of action." 12 A wave of 
bombings and bomb threats hit the U- 
nited States in 1970 that forced e- 
vacuation of scores of public build- 
ings, and the American public, awe- 
struck, sat motionless and waited for 
news of the next bombing incident. By 
the end of the year, though, the 
Weather Bureau paused to reflect on 
the nine months of activities since 
the townhouse explosion in New York in 
which three Weathermen had been kill- 
ed. The Weather Bureau noticed mis- 
takes in carrying out of Weathermen's 
activities, and with their ninth com- 
munication from the underground, 
stated bluntly: "The future of our 

revolution has been changed decisive- 
ly."^ 

In establishing the organization, they 
had overlooked inner-conflicts and 
organized haphazardly: "we didn't 

know much about each other's person or 
pasts--our talents, our differences." 
Contrary to the purpose of earlier 
8 



communications, they were now taking 
an inward look at themselves and mak- 
ing self-criticisms. Nothing had 
changed in relation to the imperialist 
state; it was still "fucked up" and 
needed to be changed. But, for the 
time being, it was more important to 
the Weathermen to straighten out them- 
selves before they could straighten 
out the nation. 

The sins and pollution of Amerikan im- 
perialism, war and racism have remain- 
ed as they were earlier in the history 
of the Weathermen. A new form of pol- 
lution which they had overlooked prior 
to this time was the ignorance of the 
pain and hurt they were causing their 
own people. The Weather People had 
separated themselves from everyone 
else in the Movement when they had i- 
solated themselves by remaining under- 
ground. They wanted "to reject racism 
and U.S. exploitation of the third 
world.... But it was clear that more 
had been wrong with our direction thetn 
technical inexperience." Affinity 
groups were having problems together: 
"Many people in the collective did not 
want to be involved. . . .But they strug- 
gled day and night and eventually, 
everyone agreed to do their work." 
Everyone agreed, but some still felt 
certain actions were wrong. The 
closed-mindedness of the Weathermen 
was polluting the organization from 
within. 

In this period. President Nixon, the 
pigs, and Attorney General Mitchell 
remain guilty of the pollution of the 
society, but in looking back at past 
actions, the Weathermen have discover- 
ed that they, too, are to blame for 
the pollution of the group. Through 
their ignorance and uncautious move- 
ments into society they were to blame 
for the deaths of the three townhouse 
victims: "The deaths of three of our 

friends ended our military conception 
of what we are doing." After nine 
months of recklessness, they realized 
that they had killed their friends be- 



